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THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


TRAINING CENTER , ARMOR 
FORT KNOX 


KENTUCKY 


Major General Paul A. Disney assumed Command of 
the U.S. Army Training Center, Armor, on September 
22, 1956, tollowing a tour of duty as Commanding 
General of the 4th Armored Division at Fort Hood, 
Texas. 

Born in Waltham, Massachusetts, on November 16, 
1904, General Disney began his military career after his 
graduation from Norwich University, Vermont, in June 
1927. That year, he was commissioned a Second Lieutenant 
of Cavalry in the Officers Reserve Corps and received a 
Regular Army commission in October 1927. 

A veteran of six major campaigns in World War II, 
General Disney served with the 2d Armored Division, 
commanding the 82d Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 
in the North African and Sicilian campaigns and the 67th 
Armored Regiment from the Normandy landing in 1944 
to the Elbe River in Germany. 

General Disney was G3 of the Cavalry School from 
December 1945 to August 1946. From July 1947 until 
May 1950, he was assigned to the G3 Section, Office, 
Chief of Army Field Forces in various capacities including 
Chief of Maneuvers and Special Projects Branch, and 
Chief of the Armored Branch. After graduating from the 
National War College, General Disney then served in the 
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Pentagon in such posts as Chief, Strategic Logistics 
Branch, G4, and Assistant Chief, Plans Division, G 4, 
Department of the Army. 

In Korea, General Disney was assigned as Assistant Di- 
vision Commander of the 25th Infantry Division in May 
1954, and named to the same spot in the 3d Infantry 
Division in August of the same year. In October 1954, 
he became Deputy Chief of Staff for Administration, 
Headquarters, Eighth Army (Forward). General Disney 
then served as Chief of Staff, Eighth Army (Forward) 
and Chief of Staff AFFE and Eighth Army in Korea 
from April to September 1955. 

General Disney became Assistant Division Commander 
of the 4th Armored Division at Fort Hood in October 
1955, and became Division Commander June 5, 1956. 

General Disney has been awarded the Silver Star Medal 
with Oak Leaf Cluster, Bronze Star Medal with two Oak 
Leaf Clusters with V Device for Valor, Purple Heart, 
Army Commendation Ribbon with Metal Pendant, French 
Legion of Honor, French Croix de Guerre with Palm, 
Korean Order of Military Merit Taeguk, and several 
campaign medals. 
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TO THE PARENTS OF THE GRADUATES OF BASIC TRAINING 


In this era of nuclear weapons, guided missiles and other modern tools 
of warfare, the most important element of National Defense remains the man 
who employs these tools. Man's natural habitat is the earth, and in war, he 
must eventually defeat his enemies by struggle on the ground. Hence the 
necessity for well-trained soldiers of the United States Army. 


In combat the soldier faces many unnatural, difficult and trying situ- 
ations. Itis, therefore, essential that every man be thoroughly disciplined, 
technically qualified and physically, morally and mentally conditioned to 
survive on the modern battlefield. This has been the purpose of the military 
training you have received here at USATCA and will receive in the future. 


How much benefit you receive from such training, of course, depends to 
a considerable degree on how much you put into it. Here at the U. S. Army 
Training Center, Armor, a well-rounded program has been instituted to pro- 
vide you with every opportunity to develop the attributes of a good soldier. 
‘We feel, too, that in many ways you will have developed a greater sense of 
responsibility; a greater awareness of the world around you, and therefore, 
will have become a better all-around citizen. 


It is hoped that this book in the years to come will serve as a pleasant 
reminder to you of this brief period of your military service in USATCA, - 
and of the truth that soldiers are made, not born. 


PAUL A. DISNEY 


Major General, USA 
Commanding 


Brigadier General 


SHERBURNE WHIPPLE, JR. 


Deputy Commanding General 


: Colonel 
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‘Chief of Staff 
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Physical Training Obstacle Course 


The 
Basic Combat 


Basic Combat Training at the United States Army Training Center, Armor 
is a team endeavor, requiring the maximum of both the new trainee and 
his superiors. 


The main purpose of Basic Combat Training is the development of quali- 
tied riflemen, whose individual talents will be supplemented later through 
more specialized instruction. 


Four training regiments are responsible for administering Basic Combat 
Training to Regular Army, Selective Service and Reserve Forces Act per- 
sonnel at the USATCA. Carefully screened officers and non-commissioned 
officers are entrusted with the mission of transforming young civilians into 
well-trained and disciplined soldiers, prepared for efficient and honorable 
service. 


A very intensive program, Basic Combat Training covers over thirty major 
subjects--from military courtesy to squad tactics. Major emphasis, however, 
is placed on mastery of the M-1 rifle, the basic weapon of the Infantry, More 
than a week is devoted to handling, maintaining and firing the 9% pound 
weapon, and the trainee finds that it is practically his constant companion 
throughout the training cycle. When he completes Basic Combat Training, 
the trainee realizes that his weapon is his “best friend” in combat. 


In order to obtain the maximum from Basic Combat Training, a man’s 
physical condition must be continually improving. This is achieved through 
daily participation in the “Army Daily Dozen”--a series of calisthenics designed 
to harden muscles, slim waist lines and increase physical stamina. In addition 
to intensive exercise, the trainee’s physical condition is improved by good 
food and a well-balanced diet. 


Trainees also receive instruction in such varied subjects as bayonet drill, 
first aid, interior guard duty, camoflage and concealment, mines and booby 
traps, signal communications, field sanitation, intelligence, night vision, 
battle indoctrination, map and compass reading. 

They learn that combat, unlike a baseball game, is not postponed because 
of darkness or inclement weather. Combat conditions are simulated whenever 


possible and practicable, so that the men can be taught what to expect in the 
event of national emergency. 


During the seventh week, trainees live in the field as combat soldiers. 
They “rough it” by sleeping in tents, eating outdoors from mess kits and 


waging a constant battle against the elements, The trainees also participate 
in mock battles against “Agressor” troops from their own company, who are 


dressed in different uniforms and instructed to attack and harass when least 
expected, 


Approximately 180 men train together in a company, with each company 
broken down into four platoons, that occupy four barracks. Each platoon is 
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Mission 
Training 


directly commanded by a platoon sergeant, a well-trained and highly-qualified 
soldier, who is usually a combat veteran of World War II or the Korean 
conflict. He is with his men from reveille to retreat and often during the 
evening hours for informal and instructive “bull sessions.” 

The platoon is also broken down--into four squads of about a dozen men. 


Squads are directed to fellow trainees with unusually high aptitudes and 
leadership qualities. 


The squad and platoon systems instill in the trainees a pride in each of 
these units and there is always spirited competition for the designation of 
“best squad” or “best platoon.” Trainees become endowed with a formidable 
esprit de corps and a sense of unit identification. 


Instruction in the various Basic Combat Training subjects is given by 
specially trained officers and non-commissioned officers from regimental in- 
structor groups. An instructor group is similar in structure to a college or 
university factulty, with each “professor” a specialist in his field, who also 
has the ability to pass on his knowledge to the trainees. In addition to formal 


instruction from regimental personnel, the trainees receive individual in- 
struction from their platoon sergeants. Contrary to popular belief, the Army 


isn’t an impersonal organization, Each trainee at USATCA receives all the 
individual attention necessary for the development of a competent soldier. 


While Basic Combat Training is necessarily intensive, because there is 
a great deal to be taught in a comparatively short period, the men receive an 
ample amount of free time for recreation. Fort Knox is a large city with 
excellent recreational facilities. Men can participate in any sport, or read 
books from well-stocked libraries. There are large swimming pools and base- 
4 ball and football fields near company areas. Convenient service clubs provide 
the trainees with excellent facilities for letter-writing, reading, listening to 
music and just plain talking. Weekly dances and shows are also held in 
each service club and the latest movies are shown at the post theatres. 


Trainees also visit nearby Louisville, a large, progressive community with 
impressive recreational and cultural facilities. Tours are also arranged to 
Mammoth Cave, the birthplaces of Abraham Lincoln and Daniel Boone, 
Stephen Foster’s “Old Kentucky Home” and the beauutiful Bluegrass Region. 


The trainee’s spiritual life is highly stressed during Basic Combat Training 
at USATCA. Character guidance lectures from Training Center chaplains are 


an integral part of the training curriculum and the men are encouraged to 
attend services of their choice at one of the many post chapels. The chaplains 
are also available for individual discussions with the men at any time. 


Thus, the Basic Combat Training program at USATCA may be considered 
two-fold. While the development of a well-trained soldier is naturally stressed, 
the development of a man is not forgotten. Upon completion of Basic Combat 
Training, the trainee is not only a trained rifleman; he is also a worthy 
citizen of his community and his nation. 


Close Combat Course 


Rifle Grenades .30 Cal Light Machine Gun 


4.2 Rocket Launcher 
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REGIMENTAL COMMANDERS. 


Gas Mask Drill 
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First Aid — Leg Splint Squad Formation Class 


THE TROOPS ARRIVE 
AND 
PROCESSING BEGINS 


PROCESSING—Before the training cycle actually begins, 
the trainees undergo what is known as processing. Cloth- 
ing is fitted and issued; teeth are checked, fingerprints 
taken, immunization shots received and aptitude tests 
administered. In addition to its practical side, procss- 
ing presents a gradual adjustment to Army life. 


HAIRCUT'S 


HAIRCUTS—Everything in the 
Army must be uniform--in- 
cluding hair styles. Trainees 
receive that first regulation 
haircut during the processing 
period and must keep their 
hair short and _ well-groomed 
throughout the training cycle. 


MEDICAL 
AND 
DENTAL CHECK 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL 
CHECK—A healthy soldier is a 
good soldier and the Army 
does everything possible to not 
only maintain, but also im- 
prove the health of its men. 


CLOTHING 


RECORDS CHECK AND CLASSI- 

FICATION—The Army strives to $ 
use every man in a field in which ry 
his talents may be best utilized and ~ 
developed. Therefore, early in his’ 


military career, the trainee’s educa- 1 
j 


RECORDS CHECK 
AND 
CLASSIFICATION 


tion, training and work experience 


is carefully recorded for future ref- 
erence. This information, supple- 
mented by the results of aptitude 


tests help the Army choose the field 
in which the man will eventually 
serve. 


COMMANDING GENERAL’S 
ORIENTATION—An impressive 
ceremony marks the Command- 
ing General’s orientation address 
early in the training cycle. At 
that cime, the Commanding 
| General greets the new men, ex- 
plains what they will learn, and 
what is expected of them as 
soldiers. 
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PARADE 
PRACTICE 


PARADE PRACTICE—Many hours of 
drill transform young civilians into dis- 
ciplined, skillful soldiers. Troop move- 
ments are best achieved when the soldiers 
are well-drilled in marching. The trainees 
soon exhibit their skills in battalion and 
regimental reviews. 
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M-1 RIFLE—Learning to handle and maintain 
the M-1 rifle, the “soldier’s best friend,” occu- 
pies a large segment of the eight-week cycle, 
A soldier who knows the mechanics well, is in 
a position to become an expert when he ac- 
tually fires the weapon on the range. 
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PRI CIRCLE—On the preliminary 
rifle instruction circle, the trainee 
learns the fundamentals of proper 
position, sighting procedure and 


the importance of the initials, 
BRASS (breathe, relax, aim, slack 


and squeeze.) 
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M-1 
PLR. CIRCLE 


M-1 TRANSITION RANGE 


TRANSITION RANGE AND TECHNIQUE OF 
FIRE — The Transition Range and Technique of 
Fire exercises are provided as a means by which 
the trainee can be taught the use of his M-1 rifle 
as an effective weapon in combat. All types of 
covers are provided from which fire can be di- 
rected, 


TECHNIQUE OF FIRE 


.BuT XZ Don'T WANT PoTATOES 
In MY (ICE CREZ. 


INNOCULATIONS 
"SHOTS" 


INNOCULATIONS-Shots are not 
only fired from weapons during 
basic combat training. They are also 
ejected from the business end of 
hypodermic needles. During the 
eight weeks, the men are inoculated 
against tetanus, typhoid, smallpox 
and polio. The men feel that the 
slight discomfort caused by the shots 
is worth bearing for protection 
against the dread diseases. 


CARBINE TRAINING 


CARBINE-The carbine, a versatile, hard- 
hitting weapon, is a smaller edition of the 
now-familiar M-1, Trainees learn all about it, 
just as they learn everything possible about 
the M-l---from cleaning to firing. Trainees 


also fire the carbine--at shorter distances--for 
familiarization. 


HAND AND 
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HAND AND RIFLE GRENADES 

GRENADES—Hand and rifle grenades enable the rifle- 
men to destroy enemy objectives at close range and serve 
to fill the gap between the M-1 rifle and the bayonet. 
Both offer effective and potent firepower when properly 
used. 


CLOSE 


CLOSE COMBAT COURSE- 


Close combat training, under 
simulated combat conditions, 


is designed to teach the trainee 
to apply what he learned dur- 
ing formal instruction. The 
trainees are grouped into small 
teams which advance _ over 
ground covered with obstacles 


COMBAT 


of various kinds. As they ad- 
vance, targets suddenly appear 
and are fired upon. The 
course teaches the men to stay 


alert, ready to use their wea- 
pons at a moment’s notice and 


gives them confidence in them- 
selves, and their buddies. 


LIGHT 
MACHINE GUN 
TRAINING 


LIGHT MACHINE GUN — With a maximum rate 
of 650 to 700 rounds and an effective range of 700 
yards, it is quite obyious that the light machine gun 
can deliver the greatest volume of fire of any weapon 
in the rifle platoon. Mechanical training on this weapon 
and the subsequent firing on the 1000” range is de- 
signed to give the combat trainee a basic knowledge of 


its use. 
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BAYONET — The bayonet as an 
offensive weapon of surprise and 
silence is the final weapon used 
against the enemy in every as- 
sault. To be used properly and 
with the force that would be re- 
quired against an actual enemy 
all of the positions and group 
assault tactics are studied and 
practiced for long hours so that 
the trainee may become pro- 
ficient in its use. 


BAYONET 


TRAINING 


BARRACKS 


BARRACKS-—Life is many things, but it’s never 
lonely. New soldiers find many others with similar 


interests and there’s always a steady stream of con- 
versation among the trainees, In the barracks, the 
men become more than a squad or platoon. They é 
become buddies. wis 
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MINES AND BOOBY TRAPS—While the Engi- 
neers are specialists in mines and booby traps, every 
soldier must become familiar with their functions. 
Trainees learn the principles and techniques of 
mine warfare, types and functioning of various 
mines, trip flares and traps, plus disarming and 
probing for enemy mines. 


PHYSICAL 


PHYSICAL TRAINING—Men 
in good physical condition 
have a far better chance of 
doing their duty in combat 
and living through their ex- 
perience—theretore, the trainee, 
is called upon to _ perform 


TRAINING 


strenuous duties during his 
period of basic training. He 
is urged to set for himself the 
highest possible standard of 
_ physical fitness as it will make 
for a much more successful 


Army life. 
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CONFIDENCE 


COURSE 


CONFIDENCE COURSE-—The confidence 
course is designed to toughen the trainees and 
develop self-confidence. Some of the tests are 
easy, while others are extremely difficult. Most 
trainees, however, thoroughly enjoy seeing 
what they can do. 


INFILTRATION COURS. 


INFILTRATION COURSE — Probably the most realistic ele- 
ment of basic combat training is the rugged infiltration course, 
aimed at testing the individual foot soldier in tough terrain as a 
machine gun fires rounds just over his head. The course, run 
in daylight and at night, is designed to give trainees a lasting 
impression of actual combat conditions, and to ready him for its 


terrific demands. 


PROTECTION AGAINST 
CBR ATTACK-In spite of 
weapons in the past, the Army 
must be prepared in the event 


cordingly all trainees must 
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GUARD MOUNT 
INSPECTION 


GUARD MOUNT AND GUARD DUTY — Guard 
duty is important. The manual for court martial 
provides severe punishment for violations of orders 
by sentinels and guards. There are eleven general 
orders to guide the trainee in performing guard 
duty. He must learn these word for word and under- 


stand their meaning. 
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ROCKET 
LAUNCHER 


ROCKET LAUNCHER — A 
rocket launcher team must be 
capable of swift coordinated 
action against tanks, gun im- 
placements and _ fortifications. 
A trainee is taught how to dis- 
assemble and assemble the 
rocket launcher, the correct 
firing positions, and how to 
track a moving target. 


SQUAD 
TACTICS 


SQUAD TACTICS — Once a man learns to 
handle himself, he must learn to work with 
others. The well-trained nine-man rifle squad, 
organized effectively, is a plenty potent fight- 
ing force. In squad tactics training, the new 
soldier gains necessary grounding in the 
squad’s role in combat. He learns his func- 
tions as part of this sharp fighting team, and 
develops an appreciation of how the indi- 
vidual skills he’s mastered should fit into the 
infantry warfare picture. 
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Adamek, Steve, Jr. Albright, Ronald J, Anusiewicz, Joseph W. Applegarth, First M. Arp, Joseph R. 


Aschenbrenner, William Baker, James A. Barks, Estill D. Barlow, Hollis E. Bartlett, Kenneth E, 


Battles, Glenn O. Baugh, Berry L. Beanblossom, Oscar E, Beasley, Rozendo Beck, Donald E, 


Behler, Robert L. Belcher, James F, Bender, Donald Biser, Denzel B. Bonnist, Charles A. 


Boroski, Allan W. Borysiewicz, Valenty Bowling, Bobby J. Brandt, Arlan J, Brestensky, Joseph A, 


Britton, Allan O. Brown, Alvin H. Brown, Phillip E, Brutz, David Burrell, Albert E. 


Campbell, John M. Cannon, James E, Carns, LeVallin W. Carroll, James E, Chambers, James V. 


Chambers, Ronald R, Clemons, Ben, Jr, Colose, Paul A, Cook, Robert G, Cordell, Robert J. 


Crawford, Kenneth E, Critchfield, James W. Cronin, Paul E, Crosby, Donald W, Crosby, Walter E, 


Crumlich, Floyd C. Culp, Ronald W. Cummins, Donnie L. Darst, James E, Daugherty, Charles A. 


Davis, Raymond K, DeBrosse, Benjamin B. Delaney, James T. DeMotte, Robert L. Dennen, Richard Ss, 


Derenfeld, Reinhold E, DeRocco, Joe A. Devitt, Hayward M. Dispenza, Frank J., Jr. Doone, Michael J., Jr. 


Evancho, Joseph Fahey, John J. Ferguson, Kenneth K. Fernandez, Joseph A. Freeman, Larry G. 


Frost, David M. Garland, James E. Getz, Clyde H. Gockley, Glenn L. Gockley, Terry L. 


Green, Billy W. Grubaugh, Stanley E. Haines, Ray E. Hampton, Lawrence Hartshorn, Donald E, 


Hawes, Robbie E. Hawley, Gerald P. Hensley, Marion E. Hererly, Richard L. Hill, Richard A. 


Hilty, Dalton D. Himes, Paul Hood, William L, Hopper, Richard L, Houchins, William 


Hudson, Harry T. Hyman, Wilber D. Ingersoll, Thomas R. Irving, Davies C. Jaggers, Gene P, 


King, James J. 


Jakwerth, Donald D. Jaworski, Richard D. Johnson, Billy J. Keys, Charles 


Klosterman, Jerry A. Koleno, Martin L. Kroener, Walter E. Kunkel, Robert J. Ladd, James E. 


Lawler, Richard C, Leifheit, Kenneth F, Leist, Charles L. Lenehan, Thomas H. Locklear, James I, 


Lockney, Charles L. Long, Wilson C, Lowe, Clyde Madden, Noland E, Madison, Lawrence D, 


Maffitt, Donald A, Martin, Curtis E, May, Melvin M. McBride, William H. McCarty, Harold, Jr, 


McConnell, James L, McGuire, Patrick F, McKendry, John W. McKivigan, Larry — Meehan, Richard H. 


Merkle, Harold L. Messersmith, John C, Michaels, Gerard G. Monnier, James D, Moore, Franklin D, 


Moore, Wallace E, Mulhall, Charles F, Murdzak, Clement P, Murray, Dennis E. Nance, Arthur L. 


Narducci, Domenic Nelson, Herman L. Nicodemus, Eugene J. Noark, Eugene F, Oley, Leonard W, 


Olszyk, Paul E, Orwig, Ivan Padisak, Joseph A., Jr. Parthemer, Earl R. Pauley, Thomas W. 
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| Paulus, John -D, Perkins, Patrick A. Pfeiffer, Charles Pierce, Robert B. Pintea, Basile, Jr. 


Piper, Charles M. Pletcher, Jay C. Poland, Lloyd L. Porter, Glenn O, Pulasky, Richard A. 


Rainey, William D., Jr. Ralston, William E. Ranalli, Anthony C. Reeves, Bobby K. Reinbolt, David W. 


Rhay, Richard A, Rice, Ralph M. Robinson, Charles A. Rutherford, Monte R, Sampson, Jack R. 


Saxman, Richard C, Schaadt, Paul D. Schauder, Charles.M. Scheckelhoff, Raymond Schichl, Raymond J. 
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Schindler, Herbert D. Schlairet, Lawrence E, Schubeck, Frank J. Scott, Ralph D. Setser, Willie R. 


Sholler, Robert L. Shorten, James W. Slaughter, Carl E, Sloan, Elvin Smith, Miles, Jr. 


Smith, Richard J. Smith, Wallace D. Sojka, Robert A. South, Bobby W. Spicher, Leonard 


Stearns, CharlesR., II Stevens, James E, Story, Robert L. Sublett, Hubert J, Teaman, Gene R, 


Edward G, 


Tewell, Thompson, Samuel B. Tierney, Robert F, Tiggett, Curtis Treadway, Arthur W. 


Turner, 


Oscar D. Tysarczyk, Kenneth J. Vincent, Grady V. Wagner, Robert J, Wallace, James 


Warner, Jimmy L. Watkins, Joy D. West, Buddy R. Williams, Marcus M. Williams, Maynard K. 


Wilson, Carl H. Wilson, Phillip L. Wingard, Jerry W. Wolfe, Ralph C, Woodcock, Wilcie 


Wyan, Robert E, Yarbrough, Charles E. Yarrish, Paul W. Yeager, Robert, Jr. Zapolnik, Francis M. 


Zynel, Eugene J. 
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TIME TO COUNT OUR BLESSING 


With basic done, each member of this grad- 
uating class can look forward to broadening 
horizons in the Army. Each man has already 
grown in self-confidence and know-how. He 
has learned the fundamentals of soldiering. 
Now he is ready to take advantage of the 
important opportunities shown on the fol- 
lowing pages . . . opportunities that truly 
mean this class will make time, not mark 
time, in the Army! 
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b=" THROUGH 
; JOB TRAINING 


One of the greatest opportunities that lies ahead 
is the chance for each soldier to become a skilled 
expert in his field through Army job training. 


Some of the soldiers in this class will be sent to 
Army schools, where over 500 techuical courses are 


These Army students will get top professional 
training, learn py using the most modern equipment, 
the best facilities in the world. 


taught—everything from finance to atomic weapons. 


Others will find they can learn their job best through 
on-the-job training. In this case, they will learn 
by doing, supervised by men who know the re- 
quirements of the job from the ground up. 


Whatever his job assignment and whatever type 
of training he receives, each soldier in this class 
will become a specialist at his duties, with the skill 
that assures a job well done. 


THROUGH 
EDUCATION 


Besides the job training each soldier will receive, he will 
also be able to pursue his formal education while in the 
Army. The United States Armed Forces Institute conducts 
the largest correspondence school in the world and has 
helped thousands upon thousands of soldiers get their high 
school diplomas. The Army has also arranged with many 
civilian schools and colleges to permit soldiers to attend 
courses in their off-duty hours, thus even making it possible 
for an ambitious soldier to get a college degree. In addi- 
tion, there are Education Centers in hundreds of Army 
posts which daily teach subjects the soldiers themselves 
have asked for. The Army has found that the greater an 
education a soldier has, the greater contribution he makes 
to the Army itself. This is why the Army urges each soldier 
to carry his education forward as far as possible. 


MAKING TIME 


THROUGH TRAVEL 


The travel opportunities offered by the Army e 
provide a valuable education in themselves. 

Assignments in various parts of the United 

States enable a soldier to understand his 

American heritage. But travel in the Army 

doesn’t stop there. Most soldiers have the 

chance for an overseas assignment, enabling 

them to visit exciting foreign lands. 
These foreign tours not only provide 
the fun and thrills of adventure 

... but in traveling and 
observing different ways 
of life a soldier 

will find new meaning 
in his own. 


Every soldier grows in the Army 
... grows not just physically but 
grows into a new maturity. The 
spiritual and moral growth of its 
men is of utmost importance to the 
Army. The opportunity for a 
soldier to worship in his own 
religious faith is a fundamental 
part of Army life. 


THROUGH 
CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


Besides the active programs con- 
ducted by Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish chaplains, each stands 
ready to counsel any soldier with 
his religious or personal problems. 


Army discipline has its basis in 
self-control, self-respect, self-re- 
liance, honor and honesty. This 
discipline creates clean-minded, 
clean-living soldiers who are aware 
of the responsibilities of good 
citizenship. 


The Army hopes each soldier will climb up the leadership !adder. While 
every soldier cannot become an officer, each man has an equal chance and | 
each is given promotions as they are merited. The Army’s Officer Candidate | 
Courses are always open to properly qualified enlisted men. As each soldier 
becomes capable of handling greater and greater responsibility, his self- 
confidence increases and so does his stature as a leader. 
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Your Command has made it possible for you to obtain a copy of this 
publication, Every effort has been made to portray with words and pic- 
tures the interesting places and major activities in which you participate 
during your training period, 


Credit is hereby given for the use of certain Signal Corps photographs, 


Miller Publishing Company is proud to have had a part in planning and 
producing this book, We hope that you are pleased with it, We believe 
you will prize it more highly with the passing years, 
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